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at short intervals as is customary with Europeans
living in difficult climates. About three months in
each year he spent at home, and there was able to
lead a more sociable existence and cultivate interests
which were not possible in the Bahamas. As a
musician he had added to his repertoire the singing
of negro songs, with which he would amuse his
family; for those were the days of amateur entertain-
ment in the drawing-room. Photography he learned
under the unexpected tutelage of the gardener's son.
He did this partly with a view to taking a camera
back with him to the Island; but with that minute
and conscientious thoroughness, which is character-
istic of the man in great things as in small, he insisted
upon learning every detail with regard both to the
camera itself and to the practice of photography
before so doing. Another taste which he acquired on
leave at this time, and which has survived throughout
his life as one of his greatest pleasures, was that of
shooting. As his holidays were long, however, he did
not devote them entirely to the pursuit of pleasure;
he also studied methods of making hemp, and read all
that he could about the history and physical charac-
teristics of the Bahamas, in order to further the
success of the plantation. After one of these holidays
in 1893 Neville Chamberlain's father and brother
accompanied him back to Andros Island to see for
themselves how the enterprise was progressing. The
three Chamberlains sailed in the Niagara, one of the
dirty and uncomfortable ships which at that time
catered for the passenger traffic between England
and the West Indies. The ship struck a hurricane
in the Gulf Stream, and suffered a certain amount
of damage. It came off better than others, however,
for she had to rescue a crew from a water-logged brig.
When they reached the Bahamas the Chamberlains
found that the hurricane had not spared the Island,